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I.—ForeEi1cn Pouirics. 


The Sanjivant of the 25th March has learnt that British troops are 

no longer engaging in open fight with the frontier 

British military tricks on the’ tribes, but are attacking them under cover of night. 
— Lately this stratagem was adopted in ag ne some 
men in the Kurram Valley. It is rumoured that similar means will be adopted 
in putting down the Masuds of South Waziristan. But will not the fair fame 
of the British nation be tarnished by the use of such tricks in dealing with its 
enemies? Are the English rulers doing well by causing British troops to 
imitate the low tricks of the frontier tribes, namely, looting like thieves and 
dacoits at night? Would not this be like giving the troops a training in the art 


of theft and dacoity? 


IIl.—Howugz ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)—Police. 


9 The Charu Mihir of the 20th March says that one of the causes 
The vauses of the recrudescence Which has led to the recrudescence of theft and 
of crime in the Mymensingh dis- dacoity in the Mymensingh district is the lax dis- 
_— charge by the chaukidars of their duty of watch 
and ward. In many villages the chaukidars are seldom seen after nightfall, 
and nothing comes of complaints made in this respect to the authorities. It is 
a great hardship to the villagers that they should pay the chaukidari tax 
and not find their property safe against thieves and dacoits. 

The inability of the police to trace cases of theft and dacoity is leading 
to an increase in the number of such crimes. ‘The police can, in many cases, 
detect thieves and dacoits if they take the help of the landholders. But for 
purposes of their own they seem not much disposed to do this; and the 
zamindars who see this donot of their own motion come forward to assist them. 
The Arms Act is also in a large measure responsible for the recrudescence of 
crime. 

3. The Murshidubad Hituishi of the 22nd March says that the practice 
of throwing dead bodies into the Bhagirathi, near 
Amaniganj in the Murshidabad district, has become 
a source of danger to the public health. If the 
practice is not stopped, it will ere long bring about a serious pestilence in the 
district. ‘I'he authorities should lose no time in directing their attention to this 
matter. 

4. A correspondent of the Hit:vadi of the 24th March complains that 

‘ae a tiger is committing depredatiuns in Kodhla, a 
rr ey dR aaa lai village in the holes district, It has destroyed, 


oy _and 1s destroying, cows and goats and has mauled 
a boy, who lies in a precarious condition. 


Throwing dead bodies into a 
river. 


(d}—Education. 
9. The Dainik Chandrika of the 27th March writes as follows:— 
Nutan Path. Scarcely was the fire on Vidyasagar’s funeral 


ve ae pyre extinguished when the Bodhoday, the product 
3 is nectar-drip ing pen, was removed from the list of text-books for the 
ower Primary Examination und Chandra Babu’s Nutan Path was introduced 


in its place. It is true that Chandra Babu has no want of patrons in the Gov-. 


ae but that is no reason why during Sir John Woodburn’s régimé his 
x ay 280. instrument should be allowed to ruin the infant intellect. Thanks 
. the impartial decision of Lady Carpenter, the girls have been relieved of the 

istasteful task of reading the Nutan Path. Let us hope that the boys also will 
be soon relieved of their burden. The District Boards should be entrusted 
with the duty of selecting text-books for the Lower Primary Examination in 


sed vo prevent injustice being done in the matier of the selection of text- 
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(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


6. The Barisal Hitaishi of the 21st March draws attention to the prege. 

_. ing necessity of establishing one more market. 

A municipal want of Barisal DJace in Barisal town. During the last 1 
town. years the town has grown to almost double its 
original proportions, but it continues to be served by one bazar. This i, 
causing serious inconvenience to the residents, especially those living in the 
southern and western portions of the town. ‘he most suitable site for a new 
bazar would be the garden at the back of the late Rakbal Chandra Rai 
Chaudhuri’s house. ‘That would be a convenient site for fishermen too, becauge 


the Bhata Canal is close by. 


(g)—Railways and communications, including canals and srrigation. 


7. A correspondent of the Sanjivais of the 25th March complains of 
insufficient accommodation for passengers in the 
trains which run between Dacca and Narainganj, 
The train which starts from Naraingan} at 5 P.M. contains so few carriages 
that a large number of passengers have every day to travel in goods waggons, 
It is also a source of inconvenience, particularly to feraale passengers, that the 
trains stop at the two intermediate stations of Dolaigan) and Chamira for a 
very short time. 


A railway complaint. 


(h) — General, 


8. A correspondent of the Basumati of the 23rd March complains that 
people coming from Nimta to the Belcharia station 
have to run the risk of being hit by stray bullets 
from the guns of volunteers engaged in target-practice at Belgharia. The 
correspondent himself had the other day to run the risk of being hit by such 
a bullet. 

The Editor thus comments upon the above :— 

We have often and again brought such complaints to the notice of the 
authorities, but in vain. We do not know why bullets from the guns of 
European soldiers should make it a point to visit natives. Is native life food 
for a bullet from a European’s gun, or is a bullet food for a native? What- 
ever the case, natives are often seen to be accidentally killed by bullets from 
Europeans’ guns. The other day Lord Stanley of Alderley raised this question 
in the House of Lords. There was a discussion and the matter ended. 

9, The Bihar Bandhu of the 24th March writes as follows:— 

It appears from the deposition of Dr, Blaney 

The Government's plague as well as from our own experience that the present 

policy. plague is less infectious and contagious than cholera. 

The Government is spending large sums of money in paying the doctors, but 

it could have successfully coped with the virulence of the plague if it had 

spent all that money in improving the sanitary condition of the plague-stricken 
laces. 

10. The HMitavadi of the 24th March has the following :— 

| : Thanks to the Lieutenant-Governor’s wise 
Je confidence in plague regulations, there is no fear of plague 
— patients being forcibly removed to plague hospitals. 
This is why the people are loudly praising the Lieutenant-Governor. and, though 
there has been an outbreak of plague, they have not been thrown into a panie. 
They, however, fear that the Lieutenant-Governor’s excellent plague reguls- 
tions will be withdrawn and the plague officers will commit oppression upon 
the people as soon as His Honour goes to Darjeeling. The authorities ought 
to ascertain why such a panic is taking possession of the public mind. The 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Resolution haa reassured the public, but they do not and 
cannot sincerely believe that there is nothing to be feared from the plague 
officers. People can meet death with resignation, but they have not the heart 
to a before the plague officers, for fear of being insulted and oppressed. 
e cannot say that the people have an unbounded confidence in the Gov- 
ernment notwithstanding their respect for and confidence in their Lieutenant: 
Governor. Is it not a great regret that the people cannot sinCerely trust the 


Target-practice at Belgharia. 
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ernment? This was not, however, the case 50 years ago, when the 
pet = reposed unlimited confidence in their rulers. But now, after a century 
of peace and good government, people have lost that confidence which even 
the Sepoy Mutiny could not shake. That this is so is no longer a secret to 

fficials. 
va "But who is to blame for this loss of confidence? Are the people alone to 
blame and not the Government? The people may be foolish and wayward, 
but it does not reflect any credit upon the officials of these days that those 
who, not long ago, could rely on British justice, British uprightness and British 
assurance, can no longer do so. A few instances of misgovernment will shake 
the people’s confidence more than a thousand instances of good government 
can strengthen it. This is human nature, and there is no going against it. 
To tell the truth, we cannot sincerely and heartily trust the Government, 
in spite of our professions to the effect that we trust it. Fear has taken the 
place of Jove and respect. We do not love our British rulers, we fear them; and 
just as the cow which has escaped from a burning hut is alarmed to see a 
crimson cloud, so do we, who have experienced vicissitudes of fortune, start 
at every step whenever there is any cause for fear or apprehension. 

Have not the officials done anything to forfeit the confidence of the 
people? The people see the sacred Proclamation of the Queen dishonoured 
and treated as a document of no value. They see a tax imposed for one 
purpose applied to a different purpose. They see invidious distinctions of 
colour made in the trial of European prisoners. How can, then, their con- 
fidence in official uprightness be expected to remain firm and unshaken ? 

This is why even such lenient plague regulations as those promulgated by 
our kind-hearted Lieutenant-Governor have failed to lull the people into repose 
and security. It cannot be said that the people have no cause for distrust and 
apprehension. Here are a few instances to show that the conduct of the 


ofiicials is not always such as to reassure the public mind :— 
Bindu Prasad Ghose of 124, Baranashi Ghosh’s Street, has been charged 


with obstructing Mr. Hossack, a plague officer, in the execution of his duty. | 


The accused has been fined Rs. 50. But let us discuss the evidence produced 
in the case. Mr. Hossack admitted that he did not put off his shoes when 
asked todo so. He entered into a room which was said to be a kitchen. 
He did not know that poor natives sleep in the same room in which the 
cook their food, and as there wasa bed inthe room into which he entered, 
he did not take it for a kitchen. Dr. Pal deposed that there was cooked food 
in the room in question, and he could not say that there was any plague case 
in that room within twenty-five days of the occurrence in question. 

Just think of the seriousness of the situation? ‘There was no plague in 
the room in question, and yet a plague officer entered into it for the purpose of 
disinfection. T’he plague officers disregarded the prayer of the ownerto remove 
the female inmates and finish his dinner. They did not even fora moment 
consider that if they entered into the cook-room, the cooked food would have to 
be thrown away, and the whole family would have to go without food. This 
none the case, how can people be expected to trust and respect the plague 
oflicers : 

Immediately before the passing of the sentence, the Police Inspector con- 
ducting the case requested the Magistrate, on behalf of the Police Commissioner, 
to pass an exemplary sentence onthe accused. In no other country in the 
world could a Police {nspector venture to make such a request toa Magistrate. 
We fail to understand why people should trust the officials in a country in 
which a Police Inspector can make such a request with impunity. 

We regard the conduct of such officials with anxiety. It is no doubt our 
duty to remove all fear and anxietv from the public ar | to inform the public 
of the praiseworthy motive of the Government and convince them of the urgent 
necessity of disinfection. But a few more instances like the one under notice 
and all our efforts to reassure the public will fail, and stories after stories, 
ge after rumours, will go round and round and throw the public into 

11. The same paper thus comments upon the budget :— 


The budget. The Indian budget often gives thoughtful people 
cause for anxiety. Causes for anxiety were not 
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wanting this year, but the budget submitted by Sir James Westland is a hope. 
ful one. Famine and frontier war, plague and earthquake, had all but ruined 
India, and no one even dreamt that the country would be in a prosperous 
condition so soon, and that there would be a surplus after meeting the multi. 
farious demands upon the Indian exchequer. | 

It appears from the financial statement that there will this year be a gyr. 
plus of about four crores of rupees. The figure gives us great satisfaction 
and it is indeed a great relief to the hopeless Indian people to learn that the 
Government will not have to borrow this year. 

The stock market is rising, so also the exchange market. We never ex. 
pected that Sir James Westland would be able to submit such a satisfacto 
budget so soon after so many dreadful visitations, But now that the financial 
condition of the Government is satisfactory, will it be too much to hope for g 
reduction of taxation? We know that the question of introducing a gold 
standard in India is seriously exercising the mind of political economists, We 
know that the Government’s gold debt rests like a dead weight upon its 
finances. We know that a heavy expenditure is to be provided for on account 
of famine and plague. We know all this, but we also know that there is 
going to be a surplus in spite of all these circumstances, and we may therefore 
be permitted to hope that the poor, half-starved and tax-ridden Indian people 
will be relieved of at least a portion, however small, of their heavy burden. 
Even the poor man’s salt is taxed. The Government has often promised to 
repeal this tax as soon as the Indian exchequer was in a satisfactorv condition. 
The time has come for making good that promise. Let the Government 
reduce the salt tax, and let the rate of the duty be what was in force in 
1884-85. Let the Government also repeal the taxes which are seriously ham- 
pering internal trade and indigenous industries. 

12. A correspondent of the same paper complains that the right of filling 

4 saath idniated up money-order forms, selling stamps, &c., in the 

post otfices in Calcutta is sold every year to one and 
the same individual, a Eurasian, at Rs. 100, although there are people who 
would gladly pay Rs. 300 forit. The right in question should, in future, be 
sold to the highest bidder. 

13. The Sanjivani of the 25th March says that one night Lord Curzon 


Pe eae oe observed from Government House that lights were 
ord Curzon s sympathy wit) burning in some rooms in the Imperial Secretariat 
— buildings. His Lordship asked ca Foleo Gaae 
tary to ascertain the cause of this and was informed that clerks were working 
because there was pressure of work and the Secretary of the department had 
ordered them to work at night. ‘The Viceroy wanted to know if the Secretar 
himself was in the office; and on being informed that he was not, His ea 
lency told his Private Secretary to go and tell the clerks that they should not 
remain in the office after their Secretary had left it. Everybody is delighted 
to see this act of Lord Curzon’s magnanimity. But the question is, whom are 
the clerks to obey, the Secretaries or the Viceroy ? Is it possible for the clerks 
to quarrel with the Secretaries who are their immediate superiors? And if 
they do quarrel, and a Secretary takes it into his head to harass them, will the 
Viceroy protect them ? 


14, ‘The same paper says that while Mr. Cotton is endeavouring to people 

Bie ile | and bring under cultivation the uncultivated wastes 
ov Cemmnes rity xied wee of Assam, the officials under him seem to be mov: 
ing in an opposite direction. Nepalese milkmen 

may be found all over Assam living with their herds of buffaloes in uninhabited 
regions and supplying the people with milk. Recently the Deputy Commissioner 
of Nowgong has ordered the Nepalese milkmen who used to live near the Diju 
Bridge, to vacate the place, A similar order has also been issued to the Nepal- 
ese who lived some miles from the Samaguri tahsil office and another batch of 
Nepalese milkmen who lived at a short distance from the N owgong town. On 
the occasion of Mr. Cotton’s visit to Samaguri the N epalese of that place 
appealed to him against the Deputy Commissioner's order. But he referred 
them to the same official, When the poor men, accordingly, saw the Deputy 


Commissioner, he told them “to go to Laukhoa, to Tezpur, as he did not want 
Nepalese in his district.” 
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These Nepalese milkmen are very useful members of society, and they live 
‘1 uninhabited regions and pay thousands of rupees as grazing tax to the 
Government. It is hoped that Mr. Cotton will save them from the oppressions 


of his subordinate officials. 7 
15. The Bangavasi of the 25th March writes that the natives have no 

bails a prejudice against disinfectants, but cannot approve 
ricemohcaotg of the manner in which disinfection is carried on 

by the plague officers. It is the general impression that these officers do not 
always act in accordance with the Lieutenant-Governor’s instructions, and 
hence arise those unfortunate quarrels of which we now and then hear. 
Low-caste men should never be employed in disinfecting Hindu houses, It is 
because disinfection was carried on by low-caste men in his house that a 


Brahman of Belgam committed suicide. The ward committees should be 


entrusted with disinfecting operations. 


16. The Bharat Mitra of the 27th March writes as follows :— 
Lala Dwarika Das has come to Calcutta after 


ee being detained at the Chausa plague camp for ten 
days. Weare sorry to learn from him that the state of things in that camp is 
very unsatisfactory. Men all hale and hearty are detained there and have to 
live like beasts in dens. An inmate of the camp is not given even a mat to 
sleep on, and a charpai is out of the question. People have to sleep on the bare 
floor in the dark. Lights are prohibited there. ‘The camp resembles a jail in 


every respect. 


ILI.— LEGISLATIVE. 


17. The Samay of the 24th March quotes from the speech Lord Curzon 

7 made on the occasion of the passing of the Sugar 
ae < Duty Duty Bill and observes as follows:— 

The speech was worthy of the ruler of the 

Indian Empire and the wielder of the destinies of three hundred millions of 

subject people. How can a ruler who has any sympathy with his subjects bear 


to see them sink to the lowest depth of poverty? Ifaruler allows his subjects 
to gradually drift into poverty without taking any remedial measures, he not only 
fails in his duty towards the ruled, but brings ruin upon himself. European 
merchants are now selling beet sugar in the Indian market at seven rupees a 
maund. But who can say that they will not raise the price to twenty rupees a 
maund once they can drive indigenous sugar out of the market? ‘The Indian 
people will in that case havenot only to buy sugar at an exorbitant price, but 
the indigenous sugar industry being destroyed, a large number of cultivators, 
labourers and manufacturers will be thrown out of employ. In that case, 
Government too will have to suffer loss of revenue from the falling off in the 
land revenue and in the revenue which is derived from canals, All these 
considerations led Lord Curzon to follow the example of the American Govern- 
ment and, in.disregard of the interests of the foreign merchants who trade in 
sugar, to impose duties upon bounty-fed sugar. For this act of His Excellency 
the poor Indian raiyat will be ever grateful to him. The noblemindedness, 
sympathy with his subjects, and, above all, the sense of duty evinced by 
his Lordship in the passing of the Bill, will sccure him worship in every native 
household, 

But considering the agitation which has been set on foot in England 
against the measure, it is doubtful whether the Secretary of State will find it 
easy to give his assent to it. Most of the German sugar which comes to India 
is brought here by English merchants. The Sugar Duty Act will affect the 
interests of these merchants, and they will not be slow to oppose it on the plea 
of free trade. Sir Henry Fowler himself has taken up the cause of the opposi- 
tlonists and is putting pressure upon Lord George Hamilton. Under these 
circumstances, Lord George has been obliged to fix a day for the discussion 
of the measure in the Commons. In the House of Lords, too, there are many 
who are opposing the measure, and the German Press is not silent. The 
Berlin Post has gone so far as to say that after the passing of the Sugar Duty 
Bill by the G ovornment of India, the German Government will be compelled 
to levy an import duty on all Indian goods. But the threat of the Berlin Post 
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need not be heeded. For if the Government of India retaliated, it is Germany 
that would lose more than India. 


18. The Httavadi of the 24th March writes as follows :— 
The passing of the Sugar Duty Monday last a law was passed by the Supreme 


Bill. Legislative Council imposing a countervailing 


duty on bounty-fed sugar. ‘This is the first law of its kind in this country, 
which has for its object the protection of indigenous commerce and industry, 
Never before did we see the Government passing a law of this nature—a law 
so welcome to the people of India. Malicious people, however, have not failed 
to taunt the Government. Could the Government, they ask, have passed such 
a law if beet sugar had been manufactured in England? In pissing the Factories 
Act, in imposing a duty on Indian cotton, did not the Government sacrifice 
Indian interests to English interests ? 

The Viceroy made an eloquent and spirited speech in passing the measure. 
His speech will, we hope, silence those who had been opposing the measure in 
the name of free trade. The passing of the measure wili, of course, have at 
first. the effect of raising the price of sugar, but it will no doubt be followed by 
an increase in the demand for, and supply of, indigenous sugar, and this ought 
to satisfy us, 

19, The same paper 9 the following with reference to the Mining 

ae Bill :— 
ee The Government earned great discredit by 

passing the Factories Act in obedience to the dictates of the Manchester weavers, 
and it is sure to earn similar discredit if it passes the Mining Bill which has 
been submitted to the Supreme Legislative Council by Mr. Rivaz. Indian 
coal has, it is well known, succeeded in competing with English coal, and 
finding no other means of thwarting the Indian miners the [English miners have 
resorted to their old policy of clamouring for legislative interference on their 
behalf. Labour is cheap in India, and the Indian labourer works with his wife 
and children in the mine. ‘The Bill under notice proposes to do what the 
Factories Act has done and will impose harassing restrictions upon mining 
labour. It is strange that a Bill like this should be submitted to a Legislative 
Council which only a few days ago passed a Bill like the Sugar Duty Bill. 
The Indian labourer is very poor, and even with the earnings of his entire 
family cannot make his two ends meet. He does not want the uncalled for 
generosity of the Government. ‘I thank you for your charity,” he exclaims, 
‘please recall your dog.” 

20. The Bangavasi of the 25th March has the following :— 


The passing of the Sugar Duty We have been pleased with the passing of the 
Bill. Sugar Duty Bill, but we have been much more 
pleased with the Viceroy’s speech on the occasion. Since his arrival in this 
country, the Viceroy has been encouraging Indian industries in words and has 
often and again expressed his regret at seeing the Indian people so indifferent 
to arts and manufactures. By passing the Sugar Duty Bill, the Viceroy has 
practically encourayed what he was solong encouraging only in words. But this 
encouragement is not all that is expected from Lord Curzon, and he has assured 
us that during his rule in this country he will never cease to encourage Indian 
arts and industries. Lord Curzon is neither an opponent nor a bigoted 
advocate of the Cobdenian principles of free trade. Sugar from continental 
countries is sclling cheap, because it is bounty-fed. The Government of this 
country cannot encourage such unfuirness in trade, and it has been fully 
justified in imposing a countervailing duty on the commodity. But to encour- 
age Indian arts and industries, Lord Curzon will have to keep an eye on 
other imported articles besides sugar, and will have to take into his considera- 


tion all those countries which have stood in the way of India’s industrial - 


prosperity. 
V1.— MisceLLaNneovs. 


21. The Charu Mihir of the 2th March says that every Bengali should 
be grateful to Mr. Oldham for his generous defence 


Mr. Oldham’: ° 
i pgnam® defence of the of the Bengali character against tne attack made 


Bengali character. 


upon it by Mr. G. W. Steevens. It is such generosity 


on the part of Englishmen that inspires the natives of India with respect for 
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the English nation. Mr. Oldham, almost a lifelong resident in thi 
praising the Bengalis, whilst Mr. "Steevens has on thee adage ct val a 
days’ residence among them. If Mr. Stevens bea gentleman, he ho ya ew 
Mr. Oldham’s advice and apologise for what he has written. coeygalassen 


99. The Basumaii of the 23rd March has the following :— 
We want kind words, kind treatment. Let 


E b f th : 
js bel gy sna be. us be spoken of kindly and affectionatel 
fenders. are beside ourselv ‘th 3 ely, and we 
| es with joy. But let 
spoken of harshly and contempt et us be 
are cut to the quick. ‘Those who have something to call th “apn Mag 
have flourishing commerce, arts and industries, those th tj me ewn, Sone whe 
things to occupy their mind and divert their attenti ee 
or lightly treat abuse and vilification ; but those wh 1" ee ee ee 
own, who depend entirely on the co Imo di ave nothing to call their 
sole occupation is service, are naturall d Somey OF CUnere, Gnd Whee 
to heart, Kind words and kind oaluaak ae the rs oe 
and without ~" a slave's li fe is ak weath levine. nly consolations of a slave, 
os have slnaye coma ee =e and shall be slaves for evermore. As slaves 
ourselves < hele woth vn on wy gr os to rey their temper, and suit 
plainingly put up with insults and ill ns , we have submissively and uncom- 
Musalmans and the misrule of the Ma arena a During the rule of the 
ccatifian the chaitiey 2 den Comte to the] = : free-booters, we had even to 
unbearable misery and oppression U d : ~~; masters, and had to suffer 
enjoy perfect sensi eal ‘ote ae - ol he Sao rule, however, we 
_ aud then comes an abusive and thoughtless ‘5 Boge capers 
the quick with his vile ab uropean who cuts 
a alps NP CRT see hea ye Mee have ype silently putting up polpeatird 
an 
. our country and are fed at our ate coee poe those Kuropeans who live 
ailed to give u . t, when leaving th 
g s parting kicks. Sir Roper Lethbri g this country 
Garos, Mr. Thornton has called per Lethbridge has classed us with the 
‘¢ monumental liars,’”’ Christi a non-Ary ans and Mr. Tawney has called 
comes stian missionaries call us un peas 
Mr. | rat 
Steevens, a young n grateful cowards and no 
right and left, g newspaper correspondent, who has abused ea 
It does not behove 
to pay back “1: ‘ ; 
they belong to th us to pay back our vilifiers in their ow 
ve, Moe Pg Br | race, and according toa ia heatin udeie, fd or 
we complain of th «3. gl bet mr a submit to such rilifcation tor if 
geography written by Englishme eed to our complaint, In all ; 
have we, educated Bon eter, the Bengali is given a black lh cg 
these dirt engalis, been able to do anything t Pisce 
We z pormeges | ything to purge these books of 
ave owe i 
Europeans, th Agi En, one consolation, As the counterpoise of abusi 
who give us peans—)ust, generous ' re 
H fi our due and do not withh and truth-loving Europeans — 
on’b'e Mr. Oldham has contradi Tan ae pee ve Serve Fs 
aan character. We do not ‘dena aly ag Steeven’s malicious abuse ze me 
e to us. W . yw tO raise him f re. . 
ciiake, Let « have nothing to give hem 7 a or the justice he has 
23. Al Pu “y pug this our humble ae Ma "God bles pant fat 
nch ot the 24th March . Bsy God bless him! 
An abusive Christian missi One oy _ following asta 
ete) slonary. anti our Hindustani contemporari 
missionary whose objectionabl ices the writings of an abusive Chriatian 
as A Christies: Sines oF ae are sure to make a pious man ae his 
mes. He hes called tham'ch tichinopoly has called our Hindu brethr 
have for some time past tak m cheats, &c. We see that these pious Chri vate 
A Chelation untec! en the liberty of abusi th pious ristians 
b sionary not long ing other people’s reli 
ook called UV oO ago offen ° gr0n. 
mmah ded the Muh 
the Hind rahat-e-Momenin. Here i fuhammadans by writing a 
Fr indus. It is a matter of € is another missionary who has offended 
oes not take an regret that our just ai : ende 
a. y step to keep these abusi [i impartial Government 
ot ome under the Sediti usive missionaries in check. D 
Inichinopoly hav ition Act? It is said that te ee 
© proposed to send the offending mi hat the missionaries of 
g missionary out of Hindustan. 


Let us, howe 
Peete ver, hope that the G WW 3 
e missionary in question packs Hiner tag investigate the matter before 
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24, The Sanjivani of the 25th March writes :— 

Lord Curzon received convincing proofs of the 
loyalty of the Bengalis as soon as he came to this 
province, and His Excellency should consider whether he should not confer 
on such a loyal peopie the privilege of enlistment as volunteers. At the 
last distribution of prizes tv the volunteers of Calcutta, His Excellency 
expressed a wish to see the youth of Calcutta eagerly and of their own accord 
ee themselves as volunteers, and said that, as volunteering required self. 
sacrifice, volunteers deserved help and encouragement at the hands of the 
Government. In saying this did the Viceroy mean only the European and 
Eurasian youth or the native youth also? It is a pity that even the Maharajas 
of Burdwan and Hutwa, who give handsome prizes every year to the volunteers, 
do not possess the privilege of enlistment. 

25. The same paper says that as the Government has, on its part, shown 

every consideration for the feelings of the residents 
plague-stricken of Calcutta in its present plague policy, the 

residents, ou their part, should never conceal 
plague cases, but bring them promptly to the notice of the authorities. The 
vigilance committees should be revived, and their members should collect, by 
house-to-house visits, all information about plague cases and communicate the 
same to the authorities. If this method of notifying cases is not adopted, 
Government will have no alternative but to search for plague cases through 
its own agency. ‘The municipality should keep the streets in better order 
than at present. There are streets ia which the offensive smell from accumulated 
filth is quite sickening. 

26. The same paper has the following :— 

Mr. G. W. Steevens has published one more 
article on the Bengalis. In this, among other 
things, he refers to the Calcutta Municipal Bill and 
says that every ‘‘ Babu” who is elected a Municipal Commissioner, earns not 
less than three hundred rupees a month by virtue of his office. This 1s a very 
serious charge against the native Commissioners. Mr. Steevens sojourned in 
this country for a very brief period Still he has with his limited experience 
ventured to make a cliarge against the native Commissioners, which, durin 
the whole course of the controversy on the Calcutta Municipal Bill, neither the 
Government, the Anglo-Indian editors, nor the Kuropean merchants, could 
bring against them. It seems that there is nothing which a reckless man like 
Mr. Steevens cannot say or write, 

In describing the installation of the new Maharaja of Darbhanga, whose 
hospitality he enjoyed for some days, Mr. Steevens speaks of the Maharaja as 
a cringing coward. But everybody knows that Rameswar Prasad Singh, 
the new Maharaja of Darbhanga, is far from being a coward. He is descended 
from the heroic Rajput stock, is a man of education and is very well known 
to the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor. Only an ungrateful creatare 
like Mr. Steevens has felt no hesitation in slandering His Highness. Mr. 
Steevens is known to Lord Curzon and Sir John Woodburn and partook of their 
hospitalitv. It is for them to consider whether a man who slanders a certain 
section of Her Majesty’s subjects and attempts to excite feelings of enmity 
between the rulers and the ruled should not be put down. Such a man is not 
fit to find a place in respectab'e society, nor does he deserve to be called 4 
gentleman. : 

27. The same paper has the following :— 


In eeans the low birth-rate among tea- 
garden coolies, the Assam Government says in its 
last Administration Report :— 

‘There can be no doubt that the special conditions of life obtaining 
among the labouring population account to a great extent for the generally low 
birth-rate on tea-gardens, The hard work in the open air, the change of 
climate, and, in many cases, fond, must tend largely to check the fecundity of 
the female immigrant, while the practice of preventing conception or producing 
abortion is unfortunately widely prevalent. Single women too frequently 
refrain from settling down finally with one man till they have been for some 
time on the garden, and itis an ascertained fact that there is seldom any 
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and irregular unions. The largest number of births 
t coolies who have taken up land gnd built houses 
t included in the returns submitted by the 


offspring from temporary 
undoubtedly occur amongs 
outside the garden, and these are no 


manager.” 
What a horrible disclosure has been made by the Assam Government ! 


That Government admits that the female coolies in the tea-gardens have to work 
so hard that their child-bearing power 16 diminished. Now, is not Government 
itself responsible for this state of things? Itis the Government which has 
enacted the cooly emigration law for the benefit of the tea-gardens, and under 
that law planters bind coolies by contract to serve for three or four years. It is 
during this period of contract that women are worked so hard that their 
fecundity isimpaired. Mere open air work cannot possibly have any great 
injurious effect, as it has nowhere in India. It is therefore certain that it is 
the hard work which cooly women are made to do that brings about this 
miscrable change in their constitutions. Will the civilised British Government 
the Government which is headed by a woman, never put a stop to this state 
“A —- allow women to be so inhumanly treated under the shelter of its 
pry = oy iS considered by the Assam Government to be another 
cause of the loss of fecundity by cooly women. Does not this mean that at home 
they got wholesome food, but in the tea-gardens not? And why is it that the 
tea-garden coolies cannot get wholesome food? The truth is that even with 
the hard labour to which they are subjected these coolies can hardly earn 
enough to keep them well fed. From the report from which the above extract 
has been made it is seen that the average income of a male cooly 1s less than 
ve : - —— ge that of a a cooly less than Rs. 4a month. Formerly 
e Administration Reports gave the mini 
figures have now been  Secuiaad. Faas oe oak ylang scl oe 
in many cases male coolies earnno more than Rs. 3 a month and female coolies 
no mors than Rs, 2. Is it strange that the women who have to work hard on 
ho - pay than two rupees a month should lose their child-bearing power ? 
overnment also says that the cooly women frequently prevent conception 
“« cause abortion. What an admission on the part of the Government! It is 
rage unchaste women use various drugs to prevent conception. But why 
ns — women in the tea-gardens resort to this practice or bring about abor- 
official i eT is not prevented? Read the following extracts from the 
In the Report on Labour Immigration i 
Chief C i. gration into Assam for the year 1884, the 
te Nog ry wap ng ery wy Lg kf See te 
e same time look after their child 
os = rag “ to do no work and stay at home, accounts in 4 ial 
lichienesh 05 e high mortality among children.” The Civil Surgeon of 
the district of ‘Lakhem vel bay ca ag PF ay apie: Minot agp 
ender 0: Bh to . conditions of child life in a tea-garden are 
passing childhood’s st e that the wonder is how so many children succeed in 
et Hf "ee. A coolie woman gets a variable amount of leave 
ted ~— a ter that if the infant is not strangled at birth, she must 
afies it. tn the Pa er to her work, or leave it behind, witb no one to look 
iu 4 be ary case, tied to its mother’s back or left in the nearest 
"ag ee BP — a extremes of heat and cold, to wind and to rain; in the 
bowel-disorder - starved, and so paves its way to a death from some 
the open fire. § sd peg in cutting short its career by a fall ora roll into 
trouble of bringin ss - coolie women to these facts that, to avoid the 
frequently resorte e ; p their children under such circumstances, abortion is 
very profitable one.” oe dais who produce it often make their business a 
AB adeigseds: rd | one officer again says in his report for 1886 :— 
time the most sickly Tt hagioe 4 Ene Pieres (erent, Votee 2 pt the same 
not allowed the time th ! be to be wondered at, therefore, that they are 
are neglected.” In se fl thy look after their children, or that the fatter 
“The second half of th port tor 1887, he repeats the same observation : — 
the hard { the year being the hottest, the dampest, and the ti 
e hardest work, is always the most trying tc pest, and the time of 
children of a ies-masdeli 4 mos trying to the coolie. Deaths among the 
, too, must, as I explained in a former report, be higher 
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than elsewhere; but such a large proportion of child and infant mortality 
suggests the reflection whether the coolies were allowed sufficient time to look 
after their young.” 

The officials have thus again and again admitted that the conditions of 
life in the tea-gardens are not conducive to a high birth-rate among the coolies, 
and that the nature of their work compels coolie women to prevent conception 
or bring about abortion by artificial means. We implore Lord Curzon to 
consider whether an industry, which breeds so much sin, should have the coun- 
tenance of the Government. Alas, that the Government should have anything 
to do with an industry which compels women to become unchaste! When will 
this cease ? 


298. The Dacca Gazette of the 27th March has the following :— 
The Bengali’s forehead, writes Mr. Steevens, 

Racal Steeveus on the Bengali gyeaks of his intelligence, but his leg is the leg of 
ersten 3 aslave. It seems that Mr. Steevens reads a man’s 
character in his leg. The phrenologist studies the head and the palmist the 
palm, but Mr. Steevens studies the leg to know tlie character. in his opinion 
the leg which is like a woman’s indicates cowardice. We do not know whether 
Mr. Steevens’ experience of the leg is extensive, but we are sure that he would 
not have talked so ravingly of the Bengali character if he had lived in Bengal 
for a few days more and acquired a tolerably large knowledge of the Bengali’s 
leg. 

: But is the Bengsli a born slave? Ask your Clive, ask your Warren 
Hastings, ask those English soldiers who conquered Mallabhumi (Birbhum), and 
they will tell you whether a Bengali’s leg is the leg of a slave. What do you 
know of the Bengali’s leg—you have not read history, you who are paid for 
writing prurient articles for newspapers? Mansingha knew to his cost what 
the Bengali’s leg was like— Mansingha who was hard put to it, humbling the 
Bengali hero Pratapaditya. The Nawab of Bengal also had a sad experience 
of the Bengali’s leg—the Nawab of Bengal who was hard pressed by Sita 
Ram Rai, the rebellious Chief of Bhushna. The Brazilians also can say 
something about the Bengali’s leg—the Brazilians who pride themselves on 
their brave general Suresh Chandra Biswas. That gun ‘ Dalmadal” which 
has excited the admiration even of Hastrell is a proof of Bengali courage 
and heroism, and that ‘‘Kalekha Jham Jhama” which, in Dacca Chakbazar, 
has bravely stood the test of time, would turn even a vaunting Englishman 
like Mr. Steevens into the veriest coward. You of little knowledge and experi- 
ence, what do you know of Bengali bravery and heroism ? 


The Bengali, further writes Mr. Steevens, has the vices of a slave—dis- 
honesty, suspiciousness, lack of initiative, cowardice, ingratitude, utter incapa- 
city for any sort of chivalry. Even Macaulay could not apply such choice 
epithets to the Bengali. Fools rush in, runs the proverb, where angels 
fear to tread. One can bear the heat of the sun, but the heat of the 
heated sand is unbearable. Words alone are not sufficient for the purpose 
of answering a fellow who, with a week’s experience of Bengal, can s0 
foully abuse its people. Did not this foul-mouthed writer think it worth his 
while to consult gray-haired European officials before he rushed into print with 
an article vilifying Bengalis? According to an Indian folk-tale, a man looked 
at through the spectacles of Bhoj Raja looks like a beast. Did Mr. Steevens 


provide himself with a pair of such spectacles before he came out to this 
country ? 


During the Musalman rule in Bengal, Bengalis filled high posts in the State. 
Bengalis served also in the Musalman army. The Government confers honours 
on worthy people twice a year. Ask the Government and it will tell you that 


the native recipients of such honours never hesitate to sacrifice their interests, 
and even their lives for the public welfare. 


1 call the Bengalis ungrateful. But, pray, who gave shelter and protec: 
tion to Clive and Warren Hastings when their life was in danger? During the 
Sepoy Mutiny, who but Pyarimohan, a Bengali Munsif, braved even the 
cannonade of the rebels in order. to protect a city ? But it is worse than useless 


to quote history to.a man like you. Cast not pearls, runs the proverb, before 
swine. : 
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o. writi ‘ke those of irresponsible writers of the class of Mr. Steevens 
Te Pog ag pe toon Mr. Oldham has earned our gratitude by 
repelling Mr. Steevens’s malicious charges against the Bengali. 


Untrya PAPERS. 


balpur Hitaishini of the 11th January opposes the proposal 
a of the abolition of the posts of Inspecting Pandits 


Proposed abolition of Inspecting and the substitution of Assistant Sub-Inspector- 
—* ships of Schools in its place by the educational 
authorities of Bengal and observes that no step shou d be taken that has the 
slightest tendency to discourage vernacular education. 


: thaldipika of the 14th January suggests that proper arrange- 
cecinoan luce: ments should be made for vaccinating children in 


ee the mufassal before prosecuting anyone under the 
law relating to oregon is i ea 

‘he s is glad to learn that a candidate from the Ravenshaw 

er Collen has passel the M. A. Examination of the 

An M.A. from the Ravenshaw (Cag)eutta University successfully. Only 15 years 

— ago another candidate passed from that college. 

The writer gives great credit to the present Principal by whose exertions the 
above result has been brought about. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengah Translator. 
BENGALI ‘l’RANSLATOR’8 OFFICE, 
The 1st April, 1899. 
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